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^ The Waslimgteii Merry-Go-Roim«l 



By Jack Anderson 

. Communist Bulgaria is Rus- 
sia’s favorite satellite in the 
Balkans, And like Russia, Bul- 
garia interminably lectures 
the world about the virtues of 
“socialist morality.” 

Its pimitanical-pretcnding 
leaders, however, have turned 
Bulgaria .into a lucrative drug 
paradise for international nar- 
cotics gangsters. 

A classified Central Intelli- 
gence Agency document calls 
Bulgaria the "new center for. 
dii'ccting narcotics and arms 
trafficking between Western 
Europe and the Near East.” 
Some of this dope, the CIA be- 
lieves, winds up on the streets 
of New York City; 

The CIA, whose activities in 
Communist lands usually in- 
volve cloak-and:daggcr espio- 
nage work, has turned to nar- 
cotics investigations in Bul- 
garia. Its findings are de- 
scribed in a brilliantly written, 
38-page . report dated last De- 
cember. 

The study, stamped “Confi- 
dential,” is titled, ‘‘The 
Frcnch-Turkish Connection: 
The Movement of Opium and 
Morphine Base From Turkey 
to France.” 

While the'study deals with 
the narcotics trade throughout 
Europe,, its major surpise is 


that Bulgaria, whose Marxist 
morality is legendary in Eu- 
rope, has become ‘‘a safe 
haven from where ma.jor nar- 
cotics operations .arc di- 
rected.” 

‘‘The role of Bulgaria in the 
field of international narcotics 
has increased tremendously in 
the last several years.” says 
the “intelligence memoran- 
dum” from the CIA’s Office of 
Strategic Research. 

Red Heroin Trade 

“French and UK (British) 
police officials have also 
voiced their belief that Bul- 
garian government officials 
may be actively involved in 
selling seized Turkish narcot- 
ics to French traffickers.” 

While Tiurkish and Iranian 
trucks routed through Bul- 
garia are rigorously inspected, 
says the CIA document, “Bul- 
garian trucks hired to haul 
Turkish cargoes reportedly 
are normally excluded from 
inspection.” 

The document also declares: 
“If a narcotics smuggler is 
caught in Bulgaria, ho report- 
edly pays a small fine for the 
violation and then is given the 
opportunity to repurchase his 
seized shipment of narcotics 
for a certain percentage of its 
estimated value. The appre- 


hended smuggler thus loses 
only a small part of his cour- 
ier’s fee and a few hours of 
his time.” 

By this means Bulgaria 
reaps millions in underworld 
narcotics money, which indi- 
rectly supports the braggado- 
cio of their broadcasts, news- 
papers and U.N. diplomats 
about “sorlalist morality” and 
4hc virtues of clean Commu- 
nist living. 

Deadly Dirt 

Health, Education and Wel- 
fare officials temporarily 
blocked one of their mosl 
prominent pediatricians from 
warning tlie Senate that lead 
from car exhaust can poison 
ghetto children. 

The pediatrician, Dr. Jane 
Lin Fu, was contacted by the 
Senate Environmental sub- 
committee, now holding hear- 
ings on federal standards for 
lead in the atmosphere. 

Dr. Sin Fu • cautioned the 
subcommittee staff that much 
lead from car exhaust sifts 
down^into city dirt. Since un- 
der-nourished ghetto young- 
sters often eat this lead-poi- 
soned dirt, their bodies have 
far more dangerous lead lev- 
els than they would get 
merely from breathing the air. 

At the staff’s request, Dr, 


Lin Fu agreed to write a letter 
to Sen. Phil Hart (D-Mich.) the 
subcommittee chairman, .out- 
lining her fears. She said, , 
however, she would first have 
to clear her letter with HEW. 

As the hearing date ap- 
proached, subcommittee staff- 
ers anxiously called the office 
of Dr. Joan Zapp, Depaty As- 
sistant Secretary for Health 
Legislation. Zapp “clears” the 
statements,, a euphonism for 
censorship, before they are 
sent on to Congress. 

His secretary, Natalie Ru- 
vell, pi'omised that the impor- 
tant but controversial letter 
would be ready In time. But- 
on the morning of the hear- 
ings, Zapp’s secretary in- 
formed the subcommittee the 
statement could not be 
cleared. , 

She confessed to them that 
it would “embarrass the Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
Agency.” When we questioned 
her, however, she said she- was 
not sure she mentioned EPA 
by name. She said she told tlic 
staffers that the Lin Fu letter 
contained “gratuitous state- 
ments.” 

Our inquiries apparently 
have broken the letter Icmse. 
“If the committee wants the 
letter,' they’ll have it,” Zapp 
told us. “We didn’t have time 
to clear it for the hearing,’’ 

© 1972, United Feature Syndicate, 
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Top Siscrei 
Archives Are Loaded 
With Classified Papers 
That Don’t Tell Much 


Leaks Can Be the Best Way 
- To Declassify Documents, 
■■ Some Say; 100 Million Pages 


Secret lie- 


for, Pot; 


' By Rich Alii) J. I,kvinm 

’ _ S>taf/ licportcr of Tjie Jolt-nal 

■ WASHINGTON-The. ?,000 pages o; the. Pen- 
tagon’s top-.scci'ct Victiiam study leaked to the 
press may sc’oni like ejuite a heap of socrcts. 

■ But alongside the military’s remaining hoard 
It’s next to nothing. 

■ For in.stance: Today, almost 26 years alter 
the end of Nt'orld V/nr JI, U.S. archives still 

■ hold some 100 million pages of cla.ssified wiu- 
'.records that remain beyond the imblic's reach. 

Most of the material is probably of little in- 
terest to, anyone except historians. But the 
staggering volume of state sec'.rct.s still under 
.ynaps symbolizo.s an olfi and tliorny is. 5 ue that 
.is getting new attention a.s a result of publica- 
"tion of part.s of the Vietnam papers. 'The issue: 
how and \vhy the government keeps informa- 
tion secret. 

One debate in the curi'ont controvcr.sy cen- 
ters on the epue-stion: “lYhat right does the New 
'York Times have to declassify documents?” 
But observers in and out of the government say 
that if you look at past and present government 
practices it becomes clea.r tl).a.t the. Times’ ac- 
tion is far from unique. The government pro- 
cc.ss of declassification is hapho,zard and cum- 
bersome, these people say, and they cite many 
past instances in which high and low officials 
have, leaked variou.s documents as the most 
pi'iictical way to declassify them. 

How to Downgrade 

Downgrading' and declassification arc tho 
responsibility of the official or office that origi- 
nally classified the document. Current regula- 
tions provide for “continuous” review of classi- 
fied material for those pnirposos and akso call 
in certain cases for “time-phased” automatic 
■downgrading and declassification. 

' '-But Townsend Hoopos, foi-mor Under Secre- 
tary of tho Air Force, maintain-s that the “vast 
turnover” of iiorsonnel in the upper reachc.s of 
tho Pentagon means that some cla.ssified docu- 
ments get overlooked bccan.se the. originator of 
tho material is long gone. Othor.s agree-. “If I 
write 9 , paper and it’s classified ‘.secret,’ it will 


probably lie there for years,” say.s a PentaJ 
in.sider. 'I'ho Vietnam study, he suspoct.s, 
“would iiavo been filed away and no one v.'ould 
have looked at it for 20 to 2u years” if the New 
York Timc.s' hadn’t laid hand.s on it. 

And tho automatic system has gaping loop- 
holes. Under it, each cla.s,sificd document is 
-placed in one of four group.?. 'Two of these cate- 
gories load to eventual downgrading or declas- 
sification. But tlic other two group.?, oftoi fa- 
vored by cautious bureaucrats, are c:<empt 
from the automatic jiroccdure. 

Kennedy and Johnson 

One. thing is certain: Tho present secrecy 
arrangonents do not prevent d.oliberalo leaks 
! tliat tend to make a mockery of the system. In 
' an affidavit filed in the Washington Po.st’.s 
j court stnigg'lo against an injunction halting its 
] publication of some of the Pentagon papers, cx- 
' eciitive editoj’ Benjajiiin Bradlcc recalls that in 
! 1602 when .serving as press attache at the U.S. , 
! Eiiibas.sy in Pari.s, “I was in.structcd by a .sup-e-' 
: rioj' to leak the contenl.s of a secret c’ablc deal- ; 
I ing with a , Soviet note to the American govern- ' 
! ment. And I did .so, to a correspondent of the 
' United Press.” 

.....Barly in the bombing camp.aign of Norlh 
Vietnam, when the North Victnanicsc were 
'claiming that civilian targets in' Hanoi wei'c 
being hit, Gyrii.s Vance, then Deputy Secretary 
of Dofon.so, held a lengthy briefing for re- 
porters. Dui’ing the briefing ho described in de- 
tail the routc.s that Navy fightcr-bornbers were 
ordered to fly over and around the city, in an ■ 
effort to prove that givilian target.? hadn’t been 
bombed. I.'he routes wore clas.sificd "secret, be- 
caiLse they obviously were of intoi'cst to North 
Vietnamese anti-aircraft crews. 

The Post’s Mr. Bradlcc. says that when he 
was a correspondent for Newsweek Magazine, 
“President John F. Kennedy once read to mo, 
portions of a highly classified memorandum of 
conversation between him and Nikita Klirush- i 
:chev in Vienna in 1961. I received his permis- * 
:sion to use this matoi'ial.” 

, - That’s not all. Mr. Bradle'e, who has seen 
'the galley .proofs of President I,yndon John- 
son’s forthcoming memoirs, maintains that the 
book contai.ns considerable amounts of cla.ssi- 
fied information on the Vietnam War. “There’s 
no question about it,” he say.s. “There are s'ev- 
eral quotations fi'om documents” that are 
; among tho parts of the top-secret Vietnam 
.study published in the New York Times. 

'■ . In many cases, according to tho critics, the ■ 
trouble can be traced to ovcrclassificadon at 
the start. One congre.ssional expert, who has 
tangled repeatedly with the Executive Branch 
on the prolilcm, insi.sts “the only way things 
are going to bo changed is to make, ovcrclassi- 
fication ‘bureaucratically dangerous' ’’—that 
is, set tough- penalties for officials who err on 
the side of caution. 

On Capitol Hill, an effort is on to reform the 
labyi'inthiji'o' process by- which documents arc 
classified and, sometimc.s, docla.ssified. Spon- 
soring legislators would like to make , it ea.sicr 
for Congrcs.s and the public to get its hands on 
government records. Thi.s week a Hous'o Gov- 



ernment Operations subcomRiittce'hegan .six 
day.s of hearings on tho subject. ‘ 'Everybody 'k 
' been complaining about the problem of chi.ssifi. 

. cation for j'ears,” say.s an aide of Pcnnsylvan., 
ia’s Democratic Rep. William kloorhcad, v.lio 
is chairing the hoaring.s. “No'vv w'c're really 
trying to do something about it.” i 

'The Miiskio Pla.n 

One. solution is offered by Sen. Edmunci 
Mu-skie of Maine. He's j>roposijig creation of an 
independent board onipowcrcd to moke govcin. 
merit dooinnenls pu'blio after a two-year pc; 
riod. The board would also be authorized “at 
any time” to “send relevant documents^to the 
appropi'ialc comniittoe of Congi'e.ss,” the .Sena- 
tor says. 

Acknowledging tire possible adver.se impact 
Oj disclosure on the govcrnment’.s foreign rela- 
tions and on the flow of candid advice to tho 
Pre.sident, a Muskic staffer says a way must 
bo found to insure that "action papers” con-' 
taining policy decision,? are made, public, while 
“advisory papers” remain priva.tc. 

At this point, it’s far from certain that any 
basic reforms will bo made in the cla.ssification 
process, kir. Nixon’.s decision to make the I'en- 
tagon .study available to Congrc.ss could take 
some of the steam oii't of the legislative effort. * 
Congressional insiders see no signs of pre.ssiu e 
lor change from the influential Ajiipropriaiions 
and Armed Services committocs, Furlhormorc, 
a former Senate staffer say.s, "a majority of 
Congressmen don’t want to gel involved. 
There’s little to be gained politically, and there 
arc clangers in being a. guy accused of wanting- 
to ‘leal:’ documents.” 

Yet if (ho clas.sification procedures do sur- 
vive intact, officials concede, it won’t bo be- 
cause of tho system’s efficiency. Admini.stva- 
tion men admit that both cla.s. 5 i£ic.ation and de- 
classificatiou methods could stand improve- 
ment, Critics charge that undci’ the current 
system there’s a pervasive tendency to oi'cr- 
classify documents and there’s little impetu,? 
for declassification. 

A Judgment Matter 

Though a 1953 E.xocutivc Order attempts to 
set guidelines for cla.ssifying material var- 
loiLsly as top secret, .scci'et or eonfidcnlial, both 
defenders and critic.? of the sj'stom stress that 
classification of documents is, in the end, “a 
judgment matter.” And the critics m'ainlain 
that tho judgment msually goes in favor of 
overclMsification bccau.se of various pressures 
at work ^vitl'lin the bui’eaucracy. 

For one thing, a desire to avoid ti'ouhle v-ith 
.superiors prompts many officials to classify a 
document that could b'e safely left ujiclassiticd 
ojr else give a paper too high a cla.ssification. 

Frequently, critic.? charge, informatio'.i is 
clas.sificd because it is ' “politically .sen.sitive” 
and not because it.s unauthorized disclosure 
would endanger national sbourity. Thus a \’et- 
eran Pentagon reporter complains that li.st.s of 
jTiilitary bases scheduled for closing liavc often 
been classified secret— “until tho Pentagon 
chooses to announce it,” 1 ' 
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